THE  PRESENT MISERABLE STATE

OF   IRELAND.

SIR,

>Y the last packets I had the favour of yours, and am

B1

surprised that you should apply to a person so ill
qualified as I am, for a full and impartial account of the
state of our trade I have always lived as retired as possible ;
I have carefully avoided the perplexed honour of city-offices,
I have never minded anybody's business but niy own, upon
all which accounts, and several others, you might easily
have found among my fellow-citizens, persons more capable
to resolve the weighty questions you put to me, than I can
pretend to be.

But being entirely at leisure, even at this season of the
year, when I used to have scarce time sufficient to perform
the necessary offices of life, I will endeavour to comply with
your requests, cautioning you not implicitly to rely upon
what I say, excepting what belongs to that branch of trade
in which I am more immediately concerned.

The lush trade is, at present, in the most deplorable
condition that can be imagined; to remedy it, the causes of
its languishment must be inquired into . But as those causes
(you may assure yourself) will not be removed, you may
look upon it as a thing past hopes of recovery

The first and greatest shock our trade received, was from
an act passed in the reign of King William, in the Parlia-
ment of England, prohibiting the exportation of wool manu-
factured in Ireland. An act (as the event plainly shews)
fuller of greediness than good policy; an act as beneficial
to France and Spam, as it has been destructive to England
and Ireland.1 At the passing of this fatal act, the condition

1 Monck Mason has an elaborate note on this subject ("Hist, of
St. Patrick's Cathedral," pp. 320-321, ed. 1819), which is well worth re-